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THE BRIDGE OF TENACHELLE. 


The dawn of an Autumn day was beginning to expose the 
havoc of a storm,the last gusts of which still shri through 
the stripped forests of Baun — two mounted fugi- 
i haggard recesses, 

brakes and cumbered be A 


— of their exhausted horses,and tle i 
Fog 0 the leafy ruins under foot, as they plu 


for the spirits of some mighty hunter and huntress, ing 
the night-shadows of their game, so ghostly, wan, and un- 
substantial every thing around them, But the assid- 


companion, the whisperi of , and assur- 
ance at every pause in their wand, above all, the fre- 
nature, their human ion, their love, fear and danger. 

dy Bar! of Kil- 


de, as the morning 
thot ieliucings through the wet night they had passed, be- 
came more and more apparent. The Earl’s plume hung 
dripping appre ; ; 
shreds, or clung to his stained armor ; his face was torn with 
briars, and his horse’s flanks were as red from the high furze 
and goring thickets as from the spur ; for they had attempt- 
ed their passage by a horse track of the deep forest, and had 
strayed in the tempestuous midnight from even that danger- 
ous pathway. It was a sad sight to look on such beauty as) 
shone through the wretched plight of his companion, clad in|) 
so forlorn and comfortless a wreck of all that a tender wo-|| 
man needs upon an inclement journey. But, although the) 
rain had beaten down her long hair till it hung heavily a-/) 
gainst her cheek, it hac not weighed the rich curl out of it; 


| frey’s speed, and 


there.” 

They strained up the hil] at the top of the exhausted pal- 
lady, for a while, seemed satisfied, 

” dost thou look behind so often, my lord ?” she said 
at le turning her head along with him. “TI see nothing 
but the tops of trees and the red sky.” 

“ Nor do I, Anna,” he replied; “but do not turn in the 
satidle ; for weary as thy palfrey is, be needs all thy care ; 
hold him up, dearest—on, on !” 

“ We are penuss, then,” she cried, turning deadly pale ; 
and the Earl’s countenance for a moment bespoke hesitation 
whether to stop and support her at all hazards,or still to urge 


The Earl said not a word, but shook up her palfrey’s head 
once more, and, drawing his dagger, goaded him with its 
point, till the blood sprung. 

“ Oh, my poor Sylvio !” was all the terrified girl could say, 
as, stung with pain and reeling from weakness, the creature 
put forth its last and most desperate efforts. 

They had struggled on for another minute, and were now 
pping the last eminence between them and the river, when 

out rang out of the woods behind, The lady shrieked— 
the Earl struck the steel deeper into her palfrey’s shoulder, 
and, stooping to his own saddle-bow, held him up with his 
left hand,bendipg to the laborious task til! his head was sunk 
between the horses’ necks, 

“ Anna!” he cried, “ I can see nothing, for Sylvio’s mane. | 
Look out between the trees, and tel] me if thou seest my ten| 
men on the hil! of Clemgaune.” 

“T see,” replied the lady, “ the whole valley flooded from) 
side to side, and the trees standing like islands in the wa-| 
ter.” 

“But my men, Anna, my men? Look out beyond the 
bridge.” 

“ The bridge is a black strip upon the flood : I cannot see || 
the arches.” | 

“ But, beyond the bridge,” he cried, in the intervals of his| 








nor had her eyes been dazzled into any dimness by the _ /exertion, now becoming every moment more and more ard 





together, heaved struggling round the abutments, till the wa- 
tery war swelled and surged over the rangewal] and fell u 
on the epyrrd < = ridge ad with | solid shocks, |i 
seas upon a ship’s dec. r for asu man mi 
be whose life and the life ork dguet eat were at bm ny 
ret, for an instant, the Earl checked his horse, as the long 
ine of peninsulated road Jay before him—a high tumulttious 
sea On one side; a roaring gulph of whirlpools, foam, and 
gushing cataracts on the other. The lady gave one look at 
the scene, and sank her head to the place whence ‘she had 
raised it. As he felt her clasp him more closely draw 
herself up for the effort, his heart shamed him (o think that 
he had blenched from a danger which a devoted girl was wil- 
ling to dare: he drove his spurs into his borse’s flanks, and 
Memnon sprang forward on the bridge. The roadway re- 
turned no hollow reverberation now, for every arch was gorg- 
ed to the key-stone, with a compact mass of water, and, in 
truth, there was a gurgling and hissing 4s the river was suck- 
ed in, and a rushing roar where it spoated out in level wa- 
terfalls, that would have drowned the trampling of a hua- 
dred hoofs. T'wice did the waves sweep part them, rolli 
at each stroke the ruins of a breach in/the upper rangewal 
over the road, til] the stones dashed against the opposite ma- 


|| sonry ; and twice were both covered with the spray — 


from the abutments: but Memnon bore them on throug 
stream aad ruin, and they gained the causeway eafe. 

The Eari’s heart lightened as he found himself again om 
solid ground, though plonging girth deep at times pe 
the flooded hollows ; but they passed the embankment also 
in safety, and were straining up the hill beyond, when the 
cries of the pursuers,which had been heard over all thestorm 
of waters ever since their entrance on the bridge, suddenly 
ceased. There was the loud report of an arquebuss, and 





nings; her cheek was blanched—it might be as much from 
the washings of the recent showers and chill dews, as from 
apprehension ; but neither fear, nor the violence of piercing 
winds and rain, had subdued an unconquerable grace and 
stateliness, that asserted its innate nobility ever her whole 


person, relaxed although it was, and sinking under almost | behind us!” Another shout of mingled voices, execrating| from the fallen horse—bind him hand and foot! 


insupportable fatigue. 

« if would give the best castle in Offaley,” cried the Eerl, 
in deep distress and impatience, “ for one sight of the bridge 
of Tenachelle, with my ten true men upon the hill beyond.— 
Hold np a little longer, dearest lady ; had we crossed yonder 
ridge, we should see the Barrow beneath us, and, that once 
passed, all would be well. Alas, for thy poor hands! how 
they tremble on those reins! Would to God that I could 
beur this in thy place !” 

“ Better this,” she replied,her faltering voice attesting how 
much she suffered, “ better even this, than what I fly from; 
and I am not yet so weary—although my hands are numbed 
upon this cold, damp bridle. I think more of poor Syivio’s 
hardships ”—and she patted the drooping neck of her pal- 
frey, willing, perhaps, to hide’a tear that she could not re- 
strain, by bending aside—* Alas, my lord, the poor anitnal is| 
failing momentarily. § shall never be able to urge him up) 
this hill’ While commiserating her palfrey’s wearines, La- 
dy Anna had turned her eyes away from her companion, and 
it was wel! that she did not see the sick and despairing pang 
that crossed his features, as he looked along the opening 
glade, in the opposite direction ; for, right between them and 


| nous; for the spent palfrey was only kept from falling by the |) Memnon leaped off al] his feet, plunged forward, reeled, and 
isheer strength of his arm—* beyond the bridge, beside the) dtdpped dead. Red Raymond's arquebuss was still smoking, 
| pollard elm—my ten men—are they not there? * || as he sprang foremost of his troop upon the bridge. Behin 
“ Alas! no, my lord, I cannot see them. But, Mother of) him came Lord Darcy, furious with rage and exultation.— 
| Mercies !”—she shuddered, looking around—“I see them now ||“ Secure him first,” he cried ; “Secure him, before he gets 
Ah, villai 
jand exulting, sounded from the valley, as she spoke. | he ehall hang from the highest oak in Clan Malir; and, for 
The Earl struck his brow with his gauntletted hand,yield- || her, Sir Robert,she shall be thy wife—I swear it by the bones 
ing for the first time to his excess of grief and anguish ; for|)of my father—before that risen sum hath set! Come on!" 
he had raised his head, and had seen along the opposite hiils and he gave his horse head ; but suddenly his reins were 
but the bare, unbroken solitude that offered neither hope of) seized, on right and left, by his attendants. “ Villains, let go 
help nor means of escape. Yet he girded himself up for a\)my reins!” he cried; “would ye aid the traitor in his es- 
last effort: he drew his horse close to the palfrey’s side,and,|| cape ?” and, striking the rowels deep into his steed, he made 
* Dear Anna,” he said, “ cast thine arms round my neck,and || hinwburet from their grasp ; but although at the same in- 
let me lift thee on before me: black Memnon will bear us|| stant, he pulled up with a violence that threw him on his 
both like the wind—nay, dally not,” for the sensitive girl j haunches, for a dozen voices shouted, “ Back, Raymond! 
|shrunk for a moment from the proposal ; “remember thy|| back!” and a cry arose that the bridge was breaking ; and 
promise in the chapel on the rock,” and he passed his arm the long line of roadway did suddenly’seem to heave and un- 
round her waist, and,at one effort, lifted her from the saddle;)| dulate with the undulating curfent. It Was well for Lord 
while she, blushing deeply, yet yielding to the imperative!) Darcy that he didj@so; for the next instant, and before his 
necessity of the moment,clasped her arm round his neck, and | horse’s feet had ceased to paw the air, down went the whole 
aided in drawing herself up on the black charger’s shoulder.) three arches with a crash, swallowed up and obliterated in 
The palfey, the moment it lost the supporting hand of the/| the irresistible waters. Among the sheets of spray and flash+ 
| Earl, staggered forward, and, thongh relieved of its burden,) ing water thrown up by the falling ruin, and the whirlpools 
|fell headlong to the ground. The pursuers were now so) of loamy froth fromthe disjointed masonry, and the tumoalt of 
/near that they could plainly see what had been done, and) driving timbers, and the general disruption of road@nd river, 
‘their cries expressed the measure of their rage and disap-| the musqueteer and his horse were seen sweeping for one 
[Pointment ; for the strong war horse, although doubly bur-|' moment down the middle of the stream, then rolled over and 








the yellow sunrise, there came down a party of horsemen, | dened, yet thundered down the hill at a paée that promised) beaten under water, aud tumbled in the universal vortexjout 
their figures and numbers distinctly marked against the sky,|| to keep his start ; and hope once more revived in the fainting | of sight forever. 


although still more than a mile distant; and, as the 
his eyes over the broad expanse of the tree-tops, and green 
hills, he -all at once saw them on'the ridge of the horizon. 
‘Lady Anna,” said he, in a low voice, strangeiy altered, 
“ Anna, love, the road is here more level: let us hasten onj” 
“ Hast seen any one, my lord ?” she enquired hastily, rais- 
ing herself at his words, and Jooking round in alarm—but the 
rsuers were already out of sight, within the shadow of the 
ill. “Is there any new danger, Gerald ?” she again asked, 
as he put his hand to her reins, and shook out her palfrey in- 
to a canter, in silence. 
“ None, dearest : no more danger than we have been in all 


rl cast|| hearts of the Earl and the lady. 
| 


Stunned, horrified, his horse trembling in every limb, and 
“ Now, thanks to Heaven !” he cried, as he found the pow- | backing from the perilous verge abrupt at bis feet, the Baron 
‘erful charger stretching under them with ren¢wed vigor; |sat gazing at the torrent that now rushed past him. The 
|*thank Heaven, that struck down the slow-paced loiterer in frightful death hé bad eseaped—the danger he was even 
ithis good time! Now, Memnon, bear us but over yonder) then in—the sudden apparition of the river’s unbridled maj- 
hill, and earn 4 stall of carved oak and a rack of silver! Ab, | esty, savage and bare, and exulting in its lonely strength-—all 
jt ood stecd! thou shalt feed him with thine own white|| the emotions of awe, terror, and amazement, crowded on his 
hands yet, lady, in the courts of Castle Ley! Look back now, soul together. His daughter and her lover, it might be her 
loved Anna, and tel) me what they do behind,” || husband or her gn mee | within a gua-shot, pon the bill, 
The lady raised her head from his shoulder, and cast a before his eyes ; for Anna had thrown herself by he side of 
the road they hed traversed. I see them 9 it bead: deg unextricated Karl ; but he saw them not, he 
sour ” she said, “but they are not gaining on! thought not of them. He got off his horse, likea man who 
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sho eave Neves 

your & 

traitor’s 

pct. cowards, let him be 

stand en Owen Garreboyle, thou art my foster broth 
er; Verdun, thou hast been my 6on in bounties 
numberiess ; you will see me robbed of in my 
age, nor strike a blow for gratitude or fealty? Is there 


At this last appeal, his foster brother threw off his cloak. 


have given to thee this og—there, sitting by her para- 
mour upon the hill side ; and I tell thee I would rather let her 
pay - 4 Geraldine and rebel as he is, than bestow her on 
pape eee epee oe ieee howe Cee 


“You wrong me,my lord,” replied the knight ; “you wron 
me me Ne a tl atthe be the phony re in pried 
naught son-in-law of such a cruel tyrant and unnatural 


” 
“Get thee into Connaught, then, ungrateful traitor!—Go!” 
cried the enraged Baron: and the Knight, turning indig- 
from his side, was soon lost to sight among the over- 
hanging woods, 

But, as he disap there rose into view over the oppo- 
site hill, a party of troopers, making at a rapid pace for the 
river-—“They are the traitor’s men,” cried Dercy; “they 
will rescue him before my eyes!—and my child—oh would 
that she were rather. dead! Shoot, villains !—let fly a flight 
of arrows, and sly them where they lie!” But he knew, as 
he uttere@the mournful command,thet they were far beyond 
artow-range, and that, even were they not so, no man of bis 
company would bend a bow in obedience to it. A few shafts 
onlyewere discharged against the party descending the hill, 


but they fell short and disappeared in the water,or among the || 


riishes and underwood of the flooded holm. 

“ Gunpowder and lead alone can reach them,” cried Gar- 
reboyle. “But the arquebuss is gone,and here is nought 
save wood and feather, Let them sliout”—for a ery of scorn 
and defiance sounded across the flood, as the servants of the 
Eat) gelieved him from the fallen horse, and found him past 
hope, unhort—“ let them shont: we shall meet yet with a 
fairer field between us. My Jord, they are mounted again, 
and gong.” 

“ them go,” said Darcey, without raising his eyes 
witness their departure. He sullenly resumed his armor, 

ng in silence upon his horse, struck him with the spurs, 
and, turning bis head homeward, galloped back by the way 
he came. 





TALKERS. 


There are as many varieties of talkers as there are of tu- 
lips ; to classify them would require the nice discernment 
and patient perseverance ofan ethical Linnwus; and when 
done, it would be am useless classification, unless, indeed, 
Taste could be brought to have a love for the cultivation of 
ethem, with an ulterior view to the improvement of the sevy- 
eral classes, by marrying a common female scold of the last 
tlass, with a refined male babbler of the first; and thus ef- 


' 9) feet, by artificial methods, what Wisdompwith all her old en- 


deavors, could never work by any means—an improvement 
of talkers.generally. , 

There is, however, @ pleasure in-holding up a few of the 
first clase@s of talkers to attentive notice, somewhat similar 
to that which e Dutch tulip-fancier feels, when he displays 
to the eiigious, wondering ey@s of one not in the fancy, (who 
had pereeived, on being shown a bed of them, that they were 


“Yall tulips, but did not discern the nicer streaks of difference 


between them,) 


“Some faultléss tulip which the Dutch ne’er saw.” 
The first, and most common class of talkers, is_ composed 


efcommon babblers. There are severalvarieties of these; 
but the most disagreeable is the long-tongned babbler. One 


x , 4 * of them is sufficient to set a whole village at war, or disturb 


the peace and sacredness of virtuous privacy. Rather than 
Devsilent, he will wound his dearest friend, with a tongue, 
h, like, Laertes’ foil, poisons wherever it touches ; and 


m the origin of Miss Jones’s finery, and Miss 
ine’ faur pas; the state of Mr Tomkin’s embarrassment, 

ti you fear what the world thinks of your own 

2 sn ay on 













s eVen him who firat used it. From this sert of 


and are usually “ prim, puss-gen 
iness, Ceaslone tonguers of * wo 
er cultivate some de mispronunc 


et are not in the possession of it; you am 
ire thelr coccod-teod tethlags Jourdan tha ncaptoeeie 


w 
pe there. The light of their min 
hidden under a bushel; a one-pill box would be a dome of 
“ample space and verge enough” for it, Like one “good 
deed in a naughty world,” it might shine far and wide there- 
in, and yet not gild its confines. Their most delicate, prim 
mouths ave like a perfumer’s shop, for they breathe nothing 
but sweets. “ Miss A. has the sweetest pug-puppy from Paris 
that is in the world?’ and “ Mrs B, a sweet cat im her estab- 
lishment.” Their talk only breathes honey, essence of Tyre, 
bloom of Ninon, violet washes, and a thousand essences that 
are advertised in the newspapers. They “die of a rose in 
aromatic” anguish, and are recovered by lavender water,and 
other “ soft appliances,” fifty times an hour, in their “ over- 
exquisite ” moods. 
he third are those of the objective class. Be your opine 
ions what they may, however undeniable, correct, settled, or 
well-digested, they will chew them over, and object to them. 
They will find flaws in diamond wit of the first water, motes 
lin the brightest rays of the mind, and beams in the eyes o 
Truth. , [ know such an one. If you would take an advant- 
age which he is gaining in argument, out of his mouth,throw 
down abad pun, az burglars toss a bribe of meat to a house- 
dog who is getting the ’vantage ground of them, and he in- 
atantly drops the argument, (as that fabulous dog dropped 


roves that it is no more than nothing ; and when he has sat- 
isfied himself to conviction, that a bad pun is not a good one, 


at the joke. 

The foutth is the contradictory class. Let 
to-day be to the letter what theirs were yeste 
will instantly run an opposition-coach against yours, upset 
you on the mud-bank of their own opinions, and leave you, 
sprawling and bespattered, to get up @s you can, When you 
have run them to a stand on one point, and they find you are 
|fixed on agreeing with them, and they cangét object to the 
matter of your opinions, they have still a resource left, in ob- 
jecting to your manner of uttering them. You speak unaf- 
fectedly, and they censure you for mediocrity, a bald plain- 
ness, and want of spirit and imagination, 

The fifth class consists of the talkers in admirations. | 


it might be called,was all exclamation, like a German drama; 
and was made up.of a due jargon of Good-Gods ! God-bless- 
mes! Is-it-possibles! 
tonish-mes! &c, 















his substantial meat in the river for the duplicate shadow of|| 
it,) to tear the poor pun to pieces, analyzing nothing, till he} 
he is obliged, after all,-from politeness, to laugh reluctantly | 


our opinions | 


y, and they | 


| he replied, “ any man arrived at the door of discretion, who 


ho’d-have thought-its! You-as-|| 


| 
| 
~ >a 


and b Sine ede 
out mouth, 

“tions, and tale orgee 
different version of the same 
it your own way :—he 

ou re- it 
om 

ole thd ween 





f you commence a favorite quotation, he takes 
ond line gece oni 0tthets, nde ao 


| heard, 


keep them open,’ You have been to Paris, aid be foforme 
ou our expenses on e : 
x tye a o roa grad” are going to 


al, but amateur fibbers. These are a pleasant set of talkers: 
you must not, to be sure, take them literally. ‘It is a humor 
that even witty cannot always appreciate ; to your 
thoroughly sensible and one-and-one-make-two sort of minds, 
“it is a stumbiing-block and a reproach.” It is, perhaps, as 
to its conversational] value, mere nonsense : it is what an in- 
genius punster (fracturing a Frerch word in pieccs) consid- 
ers bad-in-age, not very good in youth. But, thost sen- 
sible reader, shut not thine ears against it: if thou wouldst 
} enjoy Sense at any time,listen sometimes to his less capable 

brother, Nonsense. After the mind has been wearied by ab- 


itive griefs, is not nonsense like letting a long-strained 
relax; or giving slackness to a lute-string? Nonsense is 
to sense like shade unto light, making, by strong contrast, 
what is beautiful, still more beautiful :—it is like an intended 
discord in a delicious melody, making the next concord the 
sweeter; or like silent sleep after sorrowful wakefulness ; or 
like that calm which succeeds a storm ; or like cheerfulness 
after care ; or like condescension after hauteur; or like thé 
| freedom of a te ste or slippers to the cramping of tight 
_ boots and bursting buttons ; or like a night’s dancing after a 
;month’s gout; or like that delicious giggle some schoolboy 
uncorks when the grim hush-compelling usher turns his 
back ; or like the laugh politeness has suppressed till one 
has got rid of sore troublesome puppy or pedantic block- 
head; or like an clive to the palate of a winebibber, sickly 
In itself, bat giving a gusto to the old port of the mind, or to 
the brisk, bubbling champaigne-wine of wit. I was compan- 
ied with an exaggerator but yesterday, who was very seri- 
jously remonstrated with by a sage old maiden lady for a 
Short indulgence in this lighter sort of nonsense. “ Madam,” 


,would talk sense and seriousness during the gloomy month 
of November, would show his entire want of it ; and I should 
either sus t him to be suicidaily inclined, or os insane as 
my friend Phipps, who went into Drnry-lane theatré last 
night, expecting to be rationally amused. Such a man would 
light home his mother with a dark lantern, or read metaphys- 
| ies to a man-milliner, or sing Mozart’s requiem to a mile- 
stone. Amateur nonsenge-talkers are your only sensible 
jmen.” There could be no serious replication to such divert- 
jing lightness as this; so my gentleman had his way, and on 
ihe went “ like a falconer.” 


There are several other classes, which I shall notice in 





The sixth are the interrogative class, -Their talk is all 
questions: I should think their tongues were shaped like a 
note of interrogation. I know one of this genus. 
in conversing with him, as a catechized charity-boy does, 
when he is asked what his godfather promised not to do for 
bim. ‘Talk an hour dead with one of this class, and you will 
only hear fom him snch interrogatory affirmations as these 
following: “ And so Jones is well ?—and Johnson’s married ? 
—and you really now prefer Pope to Pomfret ?—and you se» 
riously.deny that Alderman Curtis is the author of Junius?” 

The seventh, and most insufferable class, are the exclus- 


| word, it is like flinging a large stone into a quick eurrent—it 
| disturbs, but cannot impede it,and rather impels jt still faster 


—a fresh explosion of words spreads a hubbub and confusion 
all around it. Though he tells you every thing you already 
know, you cannot tell him any thing that he does not know. 
He can tell you what a new book epntains that is to come 


leona one of these, the other day, His conversation, if such |! 
You feel,)) 


ive talkers. One of these will undertake to talk for all the | 
covapany present. Ifyou impatiently throw in but one Sittle) 


brief. There are the slow talkers, as tedious as the music 
of Te Dewm; the quick talkers, as hasty as a postman’s 
| knock, and perhaps not so full of information ; the loud taik- 
| ers, to a nervous man as agreeable as the ding-dong din of a 
| dustman’s bell, or a death-knell in November; and the talk- 
ers of taste, whose language is of no country,but is a jargon 
|of all countries, and consists of parrot-like repetitions of vir- 
tu, gusto, tout ensemble, contour, chiaro oscuro, Titianes jue, 
bits of color, T'urnerian crispness and clearness, Claudean 
| mellowness, Tintoretto touches, &c. &c. affecting term on 
'terin, to the degrading of taste into a chactic cant of words. 





From Hi nderson's “Traylsia Sowthern Russia.” 


THE POLISH JEWS. 


These Jews are generally of pale and sallow complexion, 
é features small, and the hair, which is mostly black, is suf- 
| fered to hang in ringlets over the shoulders; a fine beard, 
|covering the chin, finishes the oriental character of the Jew- 
ish physiognomy. But few of the Jews enjoy a robust and 





out next Tuesday, as well as if be was himself Wednesday ;' healthy constitution ; an evil resulting from a combination 
or anticipate the merits of a great picture on the easel. If, of physical and moral causes, such as early marriage, inuu- 
you mean to see the new tragedy, he has seen it, and he de- | trititious food, the filthiness of their domestic habits, and the 


E :—or like striking a spark into a barrel of sopews 





The eighth class are the exaggerators, not the profession- 


struse studies, or worldly carkings, or ma ills, or = ; 
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=» j pam arty pone for the wife ofa missionary, but as the rep at the 
re countenances, and forms the most onerous part of the || in im in religious ae wri-||King of Ava. She came toevery point in the business w 
Ir eurse of the Almighty to which they are subject in their dis-||ter ee ee of the scholars eat - 
oy Their dress commonly consists of a linen shirt and draw-|| to the school. oe 
—_— 
he 
"t with a fur cap, and sometimes ; among ’ ziver; but she did not live long to enjoy the bles 
all bat. Bae ee ae wm ppd perebey p , : n ad) di »* hich she vo ardently desired : in the ab- 
on are continually hurrying towards some objec at once,pro |jsence r husband, she died there, on the October 
se team thrown backod dangling ai lowe tte eit ae 
ve 
for They generally marry at thirteen or fourteen years of and was buried there, Her grave which is under a 
re; and the females still na T have heard ofa Rabbi w tree, called the hopi, will be hereafter visited by Christine 
6 was disposing of his jan _preparatory to his departure | missionaries as 9 place made sacred by the ashes of a woman 
in- for Palestine,that gave one of his daughters in marriage,who i of no ordinary character, She was enlightened, pions, and 
‘it. had bat just completed her ninth year. Asa necessary con- | tidings brave ; she took op the cross and bore it admirably ; she had 
—_ sequence of this mene”, it oftens happens that the |/ those missionaries, sough no childish whinings in her nature, nor ever any at- 
ch young couple are unable to ay for themselves, and, in-||that her fondest admirers had said of her. He wooed and |\tempts to excite commisseration at her hard fate. She 
a- deed, altogether incapable, youth and inexperience, of|| won her, with a full knowledge of his intentions of going to ably lived as long, and did as much,as she ever expected.and 
ve managing the common concerns of domestic economy— |j India, and that she was to accompany him. The other mis-/|died in all the hopes cf jon. Such a woman, although ‘ 
to They are, therefore, often obliged to take up their abode at|/sionaries had not then proposed themselves to the young la-| we may grieve to think that she was called away so soon, is om .4 
ou first in the house of the husband’s father, except he be in re-|| dies that they afterwards married, so that in fact Miss Ha-||more to be envied than pitied. If she had lived in legendary ' 
ar duced cirgumstances, and the father of the bride be better || zeltine was the first who made up her mind toengage in this || instead of historical times, she would have ranked with St. 
to able to support them., The young husband pursues the study || enterprise, of carrying light to the dark regions of the East, Agnes and St. Cecilia; but as plain truth is now spoken of 
ms of the Talmud,or endeavors to make his way in the world by || from whence light once emanated. She was married to Mr|\the goed, the devoted, the courageous, and the martyrs, she 
to the varied arts of petty traffic, for which this people are so|j Judson on the of January 1812, and sailed on the nine-|) will be remembered for ages,as one deserving of high praises 
fe notorious. | teenth of the same month, from Salem to Calcutta. Mr Jud-|lin the churches. For beauty, talents, dignity of anor, 
4 The Jews have imported with them into the Western world|ison had changed his sentiments on the subject of baptiem || and perseverance, Mrs Judson has had but few equals. She 
n- many of the superstitions of the East. One of their sects,|| while on his voyage; and of course,he came under the direc- || acquired languages with great facility, and used her acquire- 
8: named the Chasidim, or “ Pietists,” are not _ the bitterest || tion and patronage of a different sect than the one that had || ments to the best purposes of her calling. She wrote with ‘ 
or and most bigoted enemies of the Christian religion, but are} sent him abroad. ease and elegance ; wasa pattern of conjugal affection and 
ur also at enmity with all other Jews. To their Rabbins, whom|)/ The head-quarters of the Baptist mission was at Rangoon, || missionary ardor. She was chivalrous and romantic, without 
is, they honor with the name of Zadzks, or “Righteous,” they | in the Burman Empire,about seven hundred miles from Cal-||being giddy or vain. She was engaged in a great work, and 
as pay almost divine homage. The extravagence of their ges-|jcutta. Here Mr and Mrs Judson began to learn the language || she marched fearlessly on to the death. She shrunk from ne 
n- tures during their public service, entitles them to the appel- of the country, and made rapid progress in their studies. But|/danger, nor turned back from any peril. She saw martyr- 
3. % lation of the “ Jewish Jumpers.” Working themselves up| difficulties and dangers surtounded them, and for these they || dom before her; but it was surrounded by beautiful visions, 
Ne into ecstacies, they break out into fits of laughter, clap their|j were prepared by moral discipline. They had the enthusi-') She saw the seed of the Gospel planted fh a heathen land, 
lst hands, jump up and down the synagogue in the most frantic ||asm and high feelings of the ancient crusaders, without any| and she believed, that if it was long in springing up, that it 
le manner,and,turning their faces tow Heaven, they clench |j particle of the combat-stirring spirit which animated the soul | would in time flourish, and break asunder the chains of su- 
b- their fists, and, as it were, dare the Almighty to withhold of St. Louis. Mrs Judson wrote tracts in the Burman lan-|| perstition and horrid fanaticism. To her imagination, always 
- . from them the objects of their requests, This sect has go in- guages and made some excitement among the natives. In|/chaste and never unreasonable, she saw the car of Jugger- 
wo | creased @late years, that in Russian Polar’ and European , Mrs Judson made an attempt to prevail upon the Em-||naut broken into ten thousand pieces, the suttee po longet 
is “ Tarkey, it is reported to exceed in number that of the -||peror to suffer her husband to preach and propagate the | practised, and the worship of idols give place to devotion in 
st, binists in those parts. Christian religion in the empire, but without avail. In con-|/temples erected to the only living and true God. 
ed In et vieniy of hang a <a Oy German Millens- || sequence of if health, in 1821, a — r aay - - 
he rians, who in the years 1816 and 1817, emigrated, chiefly||repaired to Calcutta, and from thence sailed for England, 
or from Wurtemburg, influenced, as it is said, by the conviction|| where she staid some time, and then sailed to New York.— THE STREAM OF LIFE. . 
ag that the second coming of Christ, and the Millennium were || She then visited her native town for a short time. All were|) [The following beautiful passage is from a sermon preach- 
6 near at hand. It seems that an author, of the name of Still-|/ happy to eee her, although she no longer wore the bloom of} ,4 by Bishop Heber, to his parishioners, a short time before 
ht ing, whose works are said to be much read in that part o outh nor moved with the elastic step of her days of youth.— hi for I di in 1823. 
al (f Germany, hed stated that the countries near the Caspian sea | Yet she was still interesting in her manners, is departure for India, in ) 
yt are those wherein Christ's visible reign will begin; andthese|| The rose had given place to the lily, and thai lily had be-|| Life bears us on, like the stream of a mighty river. Our 
% % poor deluded fanatics, takiag this in a literal sense, being|| come tinged with intolerable suns. She left Bradford, as the | boat, at first, glides down the narrow channel, through the 
1e Joined by some adventurers of depraved character, whose|| wigter approached, and spent the cold months in Baltimore} playful murmurings of the little brook, and the windings of 
ke only expectation wes that of leading an easy life without|and Washington, and gained strength every day. During||its grassy border. ‘I'he trees shed their blossoms over our 
ly working, assembled together, and set out by the Donau, on/|this winter she wrote the History of the Barman Mission.— young heads ; the flowers on the brink seem to dif" them- 
to their way to Odessa. At their first outset they are supposed || This was a work of talent and faithfulness. Wherever she |/selyes to our young hands: we are happy in hope. ind we 
n- to have amounted to fifteen hundred families; but above two- | travelled she made friends, and was, without exception, the || grasp eagerly at the beauties around us ; but the stréaun hur 
i. » thirds died on the Donau and in the quarantines, of the ague || most enlightened advocate for missions that ever parucipat-|| ries on, and still our hands are empty. i 
a or plague ; and it 18 stated,that long before reaching Odessa, | ed in missionary labors. In June, 1823, she sailed from this|| Qur course in youth and manhood, is along a wider and 
” the union of the remnant was broken by internal dissensions.|| country for ‘ndia, and arrived there in October, and shortly | deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and magnif- 
o Some of the leading men considered that the nearer they got|| afterwards repaired to Rangoon, which they soon left forthe |icent. We are animated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
bh to Jerusalem, and the Holy Land, the sooner they would ex-||capital of Ava. Just as they were getting under way for|/and industry which passes before us; we are excited by some 
id perience the blessings of the Millenium,—which, say they,})their missoinary labors, the Burmese war broke out. The!/short-lived success, or depressed and rendeted miserable by 
- will certainly commence in the year 1836. Others, again,|| Bengal government invaded Burmab in the spring of 1824.— || some equally short-lived disappointment. But our energy 
st were of a different opinion, but equally certain that some-||The war was a bloody one to the Burmans, Chiefafter chief) and our dependence are both in vain, The stroam bears as 
id thing disastrous was about to happen to this globe of ours— | was beaten, and the King, in his ignorance and wrath, 8us-||/ on; and our joys and our griefs alike are left behind us ; we 
;- nothing short of a second deluge—this party thought the || pected Mr Judson to be a spy and agent for the British Gov-|\may be shipwrecked, but we carnet anchor; oer voyage may * 
- grand object should be to settle as near as possible to Mounty ernment, and forthwith sent him, with other missionaries, t0|/be hastened, but it cannot be delayed; whether*rough Gr 
le Ararat, on the sommit of which the faithful and chosen Stil-|| prison. He was confined for a year and a half,sometimes in || smooth, the river hastens towards its home, till the roaring 
M lingites might save themselves, As Georgia was well situ-|two pair of fetters, and part of his time with five pair of irons. | of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of his waves mw” 
n ated to answer the purposes of both sets of seers,the whole || His sufferings were excruciating, and he would in all proba- beneath our keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and 
band set out from Odessa t cross the Caucasus, and seven) bility have sunk under them, if his wife had not made him | the floods are lifted up around us, and the earth loses sight 
n villages in Georgia are now occupied by the few survivors of) daily visits, although site lived more than two miles from the || of us, and we take our last leave of earth and its inhabitants, 
6 this crazy expedition. prison. The food allowed to the prisoners was execrable, | and of our further voyage there is no witness bat the Infinite 
3 | and the Europeans would have perished, if she had not|jand Eternal ! : 
- ANN H UDBON brought food dressed by her own hands, for their relief. Sne||) And do we still take so much anxious thought for the fulug 
a ‘.° ~ \also made applications to the King for their release,but fora | ture days, when the days whieh are gone by have so strange= 77 
™ Sw err. | long time to no effect, but at last her eloquence and perse-!!iy and pniformly deceived us? Can we still so set ourhearte ae 
o The pioneers in every great » wk, if it was only for their) verance made an impression on “the monarch of golden'\ on thedreatures of God, when we find by sad expefience, — 
f enterprise, should be held in ren *mbrance, but when they| breath,” and be began to think that she,and even her husband, |that the Creator only is permanent? Orshalhwe ra “ 
,, are of importance, by weight of cl. \racter or genius, as it oft-| night be honest, and listened with sone complacency to the | jay aside every weight and every sin which does inost easill 3 
n en happens, should be in various » \ys,given as an exemple |anpealsshe made to him to negotiate for peace with the Brit-| beget us, and think of ourselves henceforth, as way-farix 
n to the public. The first female wh made up her mind to} ish. These appeals, written in elegant Burmese, were giv- | persons only, who have no abiding inheritance but in thi i 


Judson. Sbe was the daughter of Jc mn and Rebecca Haz-|| subject to him. At length he directed her to go to the En-!\be worse than hopeless, if it were not for our Lord J 
eltine. She was born in Bradford, a lov vly town on the right) glish army, then marching on victoriously under General | Christ, and the interest which we have obtained in his me 
bank of the Merrimack, in Essex county .Massachusetts, on!) Archibald Campbell, and prepare the. way for a treaty of | cies ? 

the twenty-second of December, 1789. ‘he was a spirited,| peace. The King of Ava sent Mrs Judson withall the hon-'/ eee 


> gi ive | d the British der-in-chief 
fine girl, and had the good fortune to live ‘na town, where|jors of an ambassador, and the British commander-in-chie | Whoever shall review his own life, will generally Gill 


become a missionary to the East I). lies, was Mrs Aun BY en to the King when no one of his officers dared mention the | hope of a better world, and to whom even that world woul 2 
| 








iy education is given to both sexes. Whe. she was about) received her in tha: character, hs, rev 
twelve years of age, an academy with ama: and femalede-|| The writer of this erticle had the pleasure of being intro- | the whule tenor of his conduct has been determined by sc 
1, partment was established in Bradford, and st. : was sent to1t||puced, some years since to the gentleman, Captain Kerr, | accident of no apparent moment; or by a combination of 
; for her education,during the spring,sammer, a, 1 fall months.) who was officer of the day when she arrived at the English considerable circumstances, acting when kis imagination 

d In 1806, she became a professor of religion,and tom a laugh-|}camp,and was informed by him, that he never met a more in- unoceupied, and his judgment unsettled; and that his 

4 ter-loving girl, the joy of the social circle, and he pride o jtelligens, dignified woman, than Mrs Judson. She was care-|jciples and actions bave taken their color from some se j 
e the ball room, she became abstracted from the p.-asures of! ful to have every point of etiquette regarded, not, as she said, |)iufusion, mingled without desiga im the current of his 

e ; 
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COLERIDGE. 
There are 


fame hés arisen as much frome 





sense ned genius, as from the charms of theiz smartly, has a lively and # bustling air, and is kind and oblig- 
_ To this class belongs Samuel! Taylor Coleridge. || the war, and calls us, amid the y H P 
are various and unequal; sometimes vigorous and voice of victory, to sympathise with the fortunes of the 


the melting graces o 


of the Sibyls, 


a fragment, and so peculiarly wild in co 
tles even poetic minded critics 
taere are indications in it ofa 


upon it, which is in harmony with popular belief. The 


lation. 


alba reckoned a bird of good omen with sai 
Senicholt 


joset rather than the stage, has passages fu 


re. In , his powers are not at all equal: he is occa 


stonally, indeed, graphic and lively—as when he gives an ac- 
count of his viikes 3 often dramatic—as in the description 
too 


of his success a8 a preacher of lay sermons; but he 
jently obscure and mystical. 


He was born in the year 1773; was educated at Christ’s 
where he reached’the rank of Grecian, and distin- 


himself by his eloquence: he soon made himsel 


wn ag @ poet; married one of thé sisters of Mrs Southey; 
wrote political articles in a newspaper; delivered lectures 
poetry ; and published his collected works in two volumes, 
fie new resides near London, sees company on the Friday 
* re yoe away all strangers charmed with the 

0 







conversation. He 


@f future reputation as any poet of this age. 
CAMPBELL 


» he nerve and impulse of the new school, and the polish 
od vy pom of the old, uttite in Thomas Campbell. He is 

the West of Scotland, the sou of a second marriage, and 
was born at Glasgow, in 1777, when his father was seventy- 
He went to school early, and wrote ver- 
ce almost as soon as he mastered the use of his pen ; at col- 


seven years of age. 


ge be carried eway all the prizes he contended for, much 
of sig mother, who had become a widow, and 


R.. > rn in the success of her son. Having distinguish- 
ed himself as a 4 Greek is said not to a- 


he ned the 
mem We soon afterwards find him in Edinburgh 


ded about in manuscript. 


, 


4 


ngly impressive, of domestic 
love. His * 





soaring ; often tender und moral ; frequently gentle, insinu- 
ating,and persuasive; and studded all over with fine thoughts, 
cena nt brief, clear way. There are passages, too, of 
great boldness, and gushiags out of a singular and whimsi- 
fancy. On his a ‘Genevieve,’ he has lavished 
poetry and chivalry; in his ‘Ancient 
ariner,’ he has sailed, and in his ‘Christabel,’ flown, to the 
vory limits of invention and belief; and in his chaunt of ‘Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter,’ he has revived the vehement strains 
or rather Furies,and given us a song worthy of 
the prime agents of perdition. These poems are of first rate 
excellence, each after its kind? it is trae that ‘Christabel’ is || ,¢ 
t ion, _— it stare 
ut it overflows wi try; 
her reach than the author 
has elsewhere ventured upon; and a vein of superstition runs 
through the whole, bestowing a wild, supernatural grandeur 
t : . . . 
eee cher to have enhasdind tie Invade. ox clec. folt Campbell is of middle stature, well made, with a quick eye 
conscious that he had flown too high in the regions of fancy, 
for ordinary minds to follow him; for he stops in his wrial 
tour, closes the page, and refuses to make any further reve- 
He seems to have had in his mind the romance of 
Merlin, a monkish fiction, and a fine one, but difficult to deal 
with in these matter-of-fact days, The ‘Ancient Mariner,’ 
arises out of feelings common to our nature, and contains a 
lesson, and a wondrous one, on our kindness to the dumb but 
living creation around us. The Mariner wangoaly shoots an 
ors, and is 
with all his crew, for his cruelty. The singular 
way in which this is told, and the superhuman adventures of 
the seamen and their ship, render this ballad both daring and 


nal. 
His translation of ollonstets, A have heard seemed, 
judges, as superior to the drama whose language it 
7 i. speak ; and his ‘Remorse,’ ag a play for the 
1 of passion and 


as written nothing of|| their object: ‘sh ai 
S: as his fame will be settled by his best he nes their object was, to give to the finest of the Irish airs, words 


on of tutor in a family in Ar woes; fine glancings back to the days of traditionary splen- 
| 


He was 


b. His next effort was ‘ Lochiel and the. Wizard’ 
; onnior’s Child ; the first is heroic and high-souled, 
e latter tender and s@cting. There is a grand tlow in the 
urrying march of words, and 
an infusion of Northern sentiment and manners,as made |isneering mirth and the withering denunciations of this self- 
it welcome through all the dominions of the Gael, The ‘Ger- 
trade of Wyoming’ is the poet’s own favorite,—and he is cer- 
Peainly vi 


right in his affection : there is a quiet grace, a melane things as belong to the strictures of his prototype. 
aa 


ol pay q sort of ape She pore. and sad repose 

it it, which open every heart, and moisten every eye. If|/that he has been criticising a true prince, instead of a peas- 

rants the fervee of *Lochiel,’ and even in tate Pr dea of|| ant minstrel, is su ae rt 
Pleasures of Hope,’ it abounds more with what is more}}came over the 

ic gladness and scenes||covered that Byron was a Whig. The poem has been circu- 

ric,” published in 1824, shares 

ly in the same beauties, though less happy and natural 
































ing the sternest scenes with the gentler sympathies of life. 
He has not limited his studies to : some ten years or 
more ago, he published ‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ ac- 
companied with dissertations on their merits ; the selections 
were, in general, judicious, and such as showed the peculiar 
talents of the writers; and the criticisms were distinguished 
for taste, liberality and acuteness. He undertook a Life o 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and dropped it after writing a score 
; he now promises a memoir of Mrs Siddons. He 
has almost given up his allegiance to the Muse ; but now and 
then, verses worthy of his palmiest days drop from his pen. 
Poland hasgnonopolized his affections of |ate, and he lives in 
the hope of seeing a crown on her head, and Nicholas driven 
back to his deserts. 


to Oxford, where he obtaindd prizes in his college ; one of 
them was an essay, in verse,.‘On the Merits of Ancient 
Sculpture;—there is a flow of words, and the dawning of 
pure taste. He courted public attenticn, first, in his poem of 
‘The Isle of Palms ? it exhibits scenes of enchanting beanty; 
a prodigality of loveliness, united to uncommon sweetn 


a noble and deeply —— poem—a picture of London, suf- 
fering under the calamity which laid her streets and squares 
desolate. It possesses great dramatic interest, and displays 
picture after picture of private suffering and public misery; 
the darkness is vailed by such flashee of light as few bardv 
have at command ; in the abodes of —— there are rays of 
hope let in; on the brink of the grave, flowers of beauty are 
scattered ; nor do we tread the floor of the charnel-house but 
in joy mingled with fear. His most dolorous scenes are re- 
another; ‘the poet ran into the ran threw several snow|| deemed back to our sympathy by inimitable touches of na- 
balls, withwnerring aim ; then, summoning the scholars a-||ture ; and we rise from the spell of perusal, sobered and ele- 
round him in the hall, delivered a speech replete with philo-|| vated. 
sophy and eloquence: it is needless tosay how this was wel-!; His poetical powers are very varied ; that is, he can han- 
comed. | dle any subject in itsown peculiar spirit. His ‘Edith and 
MOORE Nora’ is one of those fairy fictions of which he once promis- 
|ed a volume ; there is a wondrous beauty shed over the land- 
With all her eloquence, feeling, and fancy, [reland ¢ontri-|| scape on which he brings out his spiritual folk to sport and 
butes little—at least, less than she ought—to the imaginative iPlay, and do deeds to men: nor has he wasted all his 
literature of the Empire: for what she pleases to send, we | sweetness on the not insensible earth ; he has endowed his 
are thankful; the quality is good, She at present, one 


tairies with charms from a hundred traditions, assigned them, 
representative at the Court of Parnassus—I mean Thomas|| poeti¢ and moral tasks, and poured inspiration into their 
Moore. Of his personal history, I kiow but little; of his 
works, much. He was born in Dublin, in May 1780: and 


— Another fine poem of his is‘An Address to a Wild 
? for bounding elasticity of language,burrying thoughts 
raving, both by wit in conversation, and genius in verse, 

made himself known early, was admitted at once to the soci- 


and crowded imagery, it is without a parallel. Indeed, 
throughout all*his smaller poems, there is a deep feeling for 
ety of the courtly and the noble. The first thing I heard of||natare ; an intimate knowledge of the workings of the heart, 
him was, that he was the companion of our young nobles, 
and the guest of the Prince of Wales; the second was, that 


and @ liquid fluency of language, almost lyrical. He is 
he was the author of Tom Little’s Poems ; in which, among 


ished, in all his compositions, for splendor of imagi- 
nation, for loftiness of thought, for sympathy with all that is 

much wit and faney, there is a coloring of Jicentiousness.— 
fl! or this he was so sternly rebuked by the editor of the Edin- 


grand or honorable in man, for transitions surprising and un- 
expected, but never forced; and for situations such as appear 
burgh Review, that a hostile meeting was the consequence :||to an eye which sees through all nature. He may be aceu- 
with the upshot I have no further knowledge, than that the|/sed sometimes of an overflow of enthusiasm about his sub- 
t and critic both survived, and became intimate friends. | ject ; nor has he escaped from the charge of sometimes over- 
is next work was more worthy of his talents : this was the|| flooding sentiments with words. In person he is the noblest 
Songs of Ireland : they appeared in successive numbers, and looking of all our poets ; in company he is free, companion- 
able, and eloquent ; never hesitates todo a good deed to 
ef corresponding sentiment, and of a national character. In|) a deserving person, or give the young and the meritorious a 
this he has not always succeeded; there is a liquid ease, a//lift on the road to fame. He is a foe to all affectation, either 
dance of words, and a lyrical grace and brevity, in them all ;||in dress orverse ; and mauls the fop of the toilet and the fop 
but there is likewise an epigramatic point and smartneg®, a//in poetry, with equal wit and mercilessnesa, 
courtly and knowing air, so to speak, alien to the simplicity 
of the-music, and to the nature of the songs. It is true they KIRKE WHITE. 
give us much of the sparkle, and the gaiety, and the compli+]} Most poets are of God’s making ; but some are, neverthe- 
mentary mood of oe company; and have nowrustic Cory-|/less, manufactured by man; to both we are indebted for Hen- 
dons, or milk-maid Phillises, or sentiments which savor of the||ry Kirke White. The story of his fortunes, his early aspi- 
sheep-fold and smell of tar, In one word, there is not a lit-|| rations, his desire of fame, his attempts in song, his seeking 
ectation in them——put on graces, and artificial raptures. |for a patron and finding a harsh critic, his doubts in religion, 
faults are nearly balanced by beauties: there are in-| the solution of those doubts, together with his merits asa 
numerable bursts of true feeling ; sallics of lofty indignation|/ man and poet, are related by Robert Southey in a manner so 
against the enemies of his country ; deep sympathy with her) artiess and so moving, as would bring fame to one less wor- 
\thy than Kirke White. He was born in 1785, and died be- 
dor ; and a bright hope for the fatare ; in which, I trust, he|| fore he reached manhood; his poetry is pleasing and his sub- 


and a quick temper. He has been accused of absence o 

mind, bat never of unkindness of heart, He was made Lord 

Rector of Glasgow by the free impulse of the bm re of the 

West: it was a deep snow when he reached the college 

green; the students were drawn eg parties, pelting one 
,’ 





She wes countenanced by Dr Anderson, and had ac-'jis a true t. In, true love, too, Me has written much that!| jects are moral ; he is tender and touching,and seldom wants 

» quired a celebrity asa 9 through the ‘ Dirge of Wallace,’ hast ‘ 

¢ and other short pieces, han 

wore than twenty, I believe, when he published the 
ures of Hope,’ a poem which he shakes his head at 
bat which, nevertlieless, exhibits bigh imagination,deep 
> sensibility, a clear eye for the picturesque, and @ burning 
freedom, with a noble scorn for all that is sordid 
nor 


is gentle an uasive; he has pictured tenderly the soft|| thoughts, and never lacks language ; but there isan absence 
intercourse of pure and invogent hearts, and given afféction|| of energy and originality; he is traly sincere, yet seldom 
@ tongue eloquent and pathetic, fervent. His life has iteJesson, and his early death its mo- 
His ‘ Lalla Rookh’ isan Eastern story ; “a succession of) ral ; let all young poets read and tremble. 
songs of varied beauty,united by prosaic bonds,” in the words 
of a critic in the tale, who, speaking with the decision of Jef- BLOOMFIELD. 
frey, pronounces judgment on the strains as the youthful|| At the head of the rustic schoool of poetry in England, is 
minstrel utters them, and is neither complimentary nor spar-|| Robert Bloomfield. He was born in 1757, taught to read 
ing. »The shining deeds, the sparkling diamonds, the lus-|| and write, then apprenticed to a shoemaker, in whose service 
trous rubies, the odorous gems, and the sweet smelling flow-||a love of verse came.on him, the first fruits of which were— 
‘The Farmer’s Boy ;) a poem which has not been untruly 


ers, with which the whole work is bestrown, call up the 

described as the gleanings of Thomson. This brought him 
patrons and public favor ; he quitted his humble trade, com- 
menced bard by profession, and produced many poems—all 
| distinguished, like ‘ The Farmer’s Boy,’ for sweet and grace- 
ful res of life and nature, He has much truth, and lit- 
tle force ; clever detail, but no commanding features: has 
been called the English Burns; but, save in the sad humili- 
ty of their fortunes, there is no more resemblance than be- 
tween a canal and a torrent. With all the patronage he re- 
lated over the world, and Moore’s name is known in the ut-| ceived, and in spite of the numerous editions of his works, 
termost \parts of the earth. His wr gg? one et endive Satie wie and found no one to relieve him. B< was 
cutting; a sort of poetic nitric acid. When the Prince ofiia modest and amiable man. 


elected judge ; and it must be confessed, that he who mimics 
Jeffrey, stumbles sometimes upon such sharp and > 


is re- 
morse and contrition, when he discoyers, to his mortification, 


ted, it is supposed, by the change that 
of the Edinburgh Review, when it dis- 














quished or the fallen: [ allude to the concluding verses o % 
* Hohenlinden,’ and ‘ The Battle of the Baltic ? all who read|| The West of Seatendy GS have sheen, eden ae 
this will be at no loss to remember similar connect- ||Giahame, and Campbell: I have now to add a fourth—John — 


and tranquil grace. ‘ The City of the Piague’ succeeded,—* 

















from opportunities of him the three 
jast years of his public life. He was over six feet in sta- 
ture; of strong, bony, muscular without fulness of 

ell f d and straight. He was a man of most 







command of the American armies, in the 
wars of the interior,and in the surveying of wilderness lands; 

yments in which grace and elegance were not likely 
to be acquired. At the age of sixty-five, time had done noth- 
ing towards bending him out of his nataral erectness. His 
deportment wes omg | grave; it was sobriety that stop- 
ped short of sadness. His presence inspired a veneration, 
and a feeling of awe, rarely experienced in the presence of 
any man. His mode of nana | was slow and deliberate, 
not as though he wag in search of fine ywords, but that he 












required to he name so 
sity of smcciating Wisse) an propper 
a. ot assoc. 

coaerebly in his memory, \s to be able to 

name, who made him a secon," visit. He received hisvisitor 
with a dignified bow while his ‘\ands were so disposed of, 


— 
distinctly 
call 


with shaking hands. This ceremony never occurred in these 
vais ae with his most near friends ; that no distinction 


visitors came in, they formed a circle around the room. 
At a quarter past three, the door was >losed, and the cir- 
cle was formed for that day. He then began on the right, 
and spoke to each visitor, calling him by name, and exchang- 
ing a few words with him. When he had completed his cir- 
cuit, he resumed his first position, and the visitors approach- 
ed him, in succession, bowed, and retired. By four o’clock, 
this ceremony was over. 





From Keppel’s “Narrative of a Journey From India to England.” 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
From Herodotus we learn that the Tower of Babel, or— 








might utter those only which were adapted to his purpose. 
It was the usage for all persons, in good society, to attend 
Mrs Washington's levee every Friday evening. He was al- 
ways present, The young ladies used to throng around him, 
and engage him in conversation. There were some of the 
well remembered belles of that day who imagined themselves 
to be favorites with him. As these were the only opportu- 
nities which they had of conversing with him, they were dis- 









id ele. d to use them. One would think, that a gentleman and 
a gallant soldier, if he could ever laugh, or dress his counte- 
) han. nance in smiles, would do so when surrounded by young and 
h and admiring beauties. But this was never so: the countenance 
omis- of Washington never softened, nor c d its habitual gra- 
land- vity. One who had lived always in his family, said, that his 
t and manner in public life, and in the seclusion of most retired 
ll his _life, was always the same. Being asked whether Washing- 
d hig ton could laugh, this person said, that this was a rare occur- 
them rence; but that one instance was remembered when he 
their laughed most heartily at her — of an incident in which 
Nild she was a concerned ; anf@ in which he applauded her 
ghts ncy.—The late General Cobb, who was long a member 
eed, his family during the war—and who enjoyed a laugh as 
’ for much as any man could—said that he never saw Washington 
art, laugh, excepting when Colonel Scammel (if this was the per- 
. is son) came to dine at head quarters. Scammel had a fund of 
igi- ludicrous anecdotes, and a manner of telling them, which re- 
tis laxed even the gravity of the commender in chief. 
un- General Cobb also said, that the forms of proceedings at 
ear head quarters were exact and precise—orderly and punctu- 
pu. al. At the appointed moment, Washington appeared at the 
1b- breakfast table. He expected to find all the members of his 
or. fami] y—Cobb, Hamilton, and Humphreys were among them 
st —awaiting him. He came dressed for the day, and brought 
n- with him the letters and despatches of the preceding day, with 
to short memoranda of the answers to be made: when break- 
a fast was over, these papers were distributed among his aids, 
or to be put into form. Soon after, he mounted his horsejto visit 
p the troops, and expected to find, on his return before noon, 
all the papers prepared for his inspection and eignature.— 
There was no familiarity in his presence ; it was all sobriety 
and business. His e of life was abstemious and tempe- 
- rate. He had a decided preference for certain sorts of food, 
. probably from early associations. Throughout the war, as i 


what was doubtless the same—the* Temple of Belus, was a 
stadium in length, according to Rich’s computation, which 
allowing five hundred feet, would give a circumference of two 
thousand feet. The temple consisted of eight turrets, rising 
in successiun one above the’other. Rennel supposes the 
height to be five hundred feet, The ascent was on the out- 
side, and there was a convenient resting place about half 
way up. This temple was destroyed by Rime. Alexan-| 
der wished to rebuild it, but died before he commenced the 
undertaking. All that he did was te employ ten thousand 
soldiers for the space of two months, to remove the rubbish. 
The ruins of the Tower of Babel are six miles South-West 
of the town of Hilleh. At first sight, they present the ap- 
pearance of a bill with a castle on the top ;—the greater por- 
tion is covered with a light sandy soil, and it is only in as- 
cending, that the traveller discovers that he is walking on a 
vast of bricks. The mound, like the Mujillebe, is ob- 
long. The total circumference has been found to be, two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six feet; which gives to 
the ruins a mueh greater extent of base than to the original 
building. The surplus is very great, when one considers the 
quantity that must have been removed by the Macedonian 
soldiers,and how much, in the course of must have been 
taken by the workmen employed in digging for bricks. The 
elevation of the mound is we eg to the West, it is one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet high. On the top, is that which 
looked like a castle in the distanvwe ; it is a solid mass of kiln 
burnt bricks, thirty-seven feet high and twenty-eight feet 
broad, The bricks, which are of an excellent description, 
are laid in with fine and scarcely perceptible cement. At 
regular intervals, some bricks are omitted, so as to leave 
square epertures through the mass: these may possibly have 
been intended to procure a free current of air, that should 
| prevent the admission of dampness into the brick work. The 
summit of the mass is much broken, and the fractures are so 
made as to carry conviction that violence has been used to 
reduce it to this state. Distinct from the pile of bricks just 
described, and lower down on the North face of the j 

mound, is another mass exactly similar. Pieces of marble, 
stones, and broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. The 
most curious of the fragments are several mis-shapen masses 
of brick-work, quite black, except in a few places where reg- 
ular layers of kiln burnt bricks are discernable ; these have 











. was understood in his military family, he gave a part of eve- 
ry day to private prayer and devotion. 

While he lived in Philadelphia, as President, he rose at 
four in the morning ; and the general rule of his house was, 
that the fires should be covered, and the lights extinguished, 
at a certain hour; whether this was nine or ten, is not rec- 
ollected. 

He devoted one hour, every other Tuesday, from three to 
four, to receiving visits. He understood himself to be visited 
as the President of the United States, and not on his own ac- 
count. He was not to be seen by any body and every body, 
but required that every one who came, should be introduced 
by his Secretary, or by some gentleman that he knew him- 
self. He lived on the South side of Chesnut-street, just be- 
low Sixth. The place of reception was the dining room in 
the rear, twenty-five or thirty feet in length, including the 
bow projecting into the garden, Mrs Washington received 
her visitors in the two rooms on the second floor, from front 
to rear. 

At three o’clock, or at any time within a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, the visitor was conducted to this dining 
room, from which all seats had been removed for the time.— 
On entering, he saw the tall, “, figure of bbe, 
clad in black velvet; his hair in full dress, and ae 64 be- 
hind in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on his ; hold- 
ing a cocked hat, with a cockade in it, and the edges adorned 
with a black feather, about an inch deep. He wore knee and 
shoe buckles; and a sword, with a finely wrought and 
polished steel hilt, which appeared at the left hip; coat 
worn over the and @ ing from under the folds be- 


certainly been subjected to some fierce heat, as they are 
completely molten—a strong presumption that fire was used 
in the destraction of the tower; which, in parts, resembles 
what the Scriptures prophesied it should become—* a burnt 
mountain,” Travellers who have visited this spot, have been 
struck with the curious appearance of these fragments; ”, 
having seen only the black surface, have altogether rejecte 
the idea of their being bricks. In the denunciations respect- 
ing Babylon, fire is particularly mentioned as an agent a- 
gainst it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, when he says 
that it should be “as when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrah,” on which cities it is said, “the Lord rained brim- 
stone and fire.” Again, “T will kindle fire in bis cities, and 
‘it shall devour al] round about him ;” and in another place— 
“Her high gates shall be burned with fire, and the Eye 
shall labor in vain, and the folk in the fire, and they shall be 
weary.” Taking into calculation the brick mass on the top 
of the large mound, the ruins are two hundred and thirty-five 
feet high. Rich thought he could trace four stages, or sto- 
ties of this building ; and the united observations of our par- 
|ty induce the same conviction. 

Wild beasts appeared to be as numerous here as at the 
Moyjillebe. Mr Lamb gave up his examination, from seeing 
an animal in one of the square apertures. I saw 
another in a similar cituation; and large foot-print of a 
lion was so fresh, that the beast must have stolen away on 
our approach. From the summit, we had a distinct view of 
the vast heaps which constitute all that now remains of an- 
cient Babylon: a more complete picture of desolation could 
not well be imagine’. The eye wandered over a barren de-) 











hind. The was white, polished leather. 
He stood always ia front the fise-place, with his face 
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to indicate that the salutation wie not to be accoimpanied|| 


use of « word, for the like use of which, the people of New- 
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h his tent there ;” that she should “ become heaps ;” that 
cities should be “a desolation, a dry land, and a wilder 
ness, . 








Bvritor’s Corresponvence. 


For the Literary Journal. 


YANKEEISMS. 


[The following paper was read, some time since, before a 
Society instituted in this city for the promotion of knowledge. 
As it contains information relative to the use of two words, 
supposed to be peculiar to New England, and about which 
much has been said aad written, We avail ourselves of the 
permission given, to lay it before our readers, We are re- 
quested to state, that the remarks not directly bearing on 
the subject, were suggested by the occasion, and intended 
merely to awaken attention.] r 





Among the variety of subjects which occupy public atten- 
tion, or rather the attention of those who make it their busi- 
nes to excite public attention, the propriety of the use of cer- 
tain words has not escaped notice. The discussion of this 
subject has not/been confined to the mere vender of words; 
the learned have also engaged in it. But it has happened in 
this, as in other cases, that great men are as often mistaken 
on little subjects, and as often satisfy themselves with a mere 
guess, as little men on great subjects. It is much easier to 
say of a word which has gone out of use with novelists, ro- 
mancers, rhymesters, and poetasters, that it is a vulgarisin, a 
yankeeism, or an Americanism, though of genuine, legiti- 
mate English origin, than to look for it to the only proper 
source of information, the old standard English writers. ‘To 
be sure, jt is not to be supposed that words of technical ori- 
gin or use, are to be found in works of an opposite charac- 
ter ; or on subjects of acharacter totally different from those 
to which such technical words relate. We should hardly ex- 
pect to find “ossifications” in a treatise on cotton-spinning; or 
hydrates and carburets (though possibly sulphurets) in a trea- 
tise on theology. But we should expect to find those in trea- 
tises on osteology and chemistry, and perhaps sometimes on 
other subjects, by way of illustration. Nor ought we to be 
surprised that a word, technical or appropriate in its origin, 
should be brought into general use, with a figurative, ormore 
extended meaning ; as is the case with many words in mo- 
dern use. But common English words we should expect to 
find in most writers of approved taste and standing; and 
though those writers should be of ancient date and some- 
what out of use, their words are not therefore to be consid- 
ered as vulgarisms or provincialisma or as an evidence 
ignorance in those who use them et the present day. Whe 
is there, that has eny pretensions to literature, to science, 
and especially to that part which has for its object the inves 
tigation ot mind, its powers and operations, Who would pot 
|be ashamed to own that he had never read the immortal trea- 
tise on The Human Understanding ? Bat with what atten- 
tiom must he have read it, not to have observed the frequent 
‘England have become almost a proverh, though used by them 
in precisely the same sense, But some people can read, and 
master a book two, with as little knowledge of the words in 
which the writer conveys his thoughts, ae others can (and 
they can do it with perfect ease and satisfaction to them- 
selves,) give the dimensions of a spirit, and its modusqperan- 
di, in its various communications with other beings, material | 
and immaterial. But those who drudge on in the common 
way, and obtain a writer’s ideas through his words, ome would, 
suppose, would have some recollection of bis words—espe- 9 
cially if there was any thing pecuiiar in thet ; and stillmote ©) 
eo, if he were a writer of uncommon merit, and had defiled” 
his book with an occasional vulgariem. But enough of thi», 7 

The word to which I refer is evrss: and you shal) notde- | 
pend on my word for my author’s authority. Here ere hie: 
own words, I quote by chapter and section,rather than . 
because of th. different editions. 

“ This readiness, é@. has been the occasion, J ¢ 
some have made the wholé esseace of body te cc 
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in which the ruins are nearly the indication that i 
had’ever been inhabited. it we iespantile to bebold this 
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tension.”~Locke, B. ii. ¢. 18:6, 25. ie 
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mind,” &¢.—c. 17. s. 7. 





I great confusion.”—c. 21. s. 18. 


body, 





5 ted we cause great confusion in @ur thoughts,||rary use. I will undertake to prc which before lay eommo 
hon we join infinity to any supposed idea of quantity in the not guilty, but that their use of the word is strictly legal) law of Rhode Island, Mait. 1745, regulating fences. « 


he 


Tgume,| ose 


cording to law, and, so 


English, and that there is no guili in the case, except that c 


“This way of talking, nevertheltss, bas prevailed, and, as ignorance in their accusers.” If those who use our language 


on t side of the water, have thought proper to dis- 


too, goes to the making the man; and would,|/ continue the use of a word, common with them and our fa- 


I guess, to every body, determine the man in this case.”—c.|| ther’s when they parted ; or if situation and circumstances 


87. s. 15. 1 guess ao too. 
“This I guess to be so.”—B. iii. ¢. 10. 2. 4, 
“ We may guess at some part of the happiness,” 
iv.c. 366. 
“ We cannot se much as guess,” &c-—s, 24, 
4 “And by analogy to guess what effects,” &c,—~#. 29. li 
“If any one will consider, he will, J guess, find,” &c,—c. 
12. «. 3. 
“ Nor are our fathers, I gultes, able to advance,” éc.—-s. 10, 
“The manner they are produced in, we can only guess.’ 
—c. 16. 5. 12. 
“And such, if 1 may guess at things unknown.”—c. 17, 
a. 14, | 


Other English standard writers have also used this word 
in the same sense. “fcan pretty well guess what he thinks,’» 
says Horne Tooke, in the ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ Vol. i. 4. 

“I can guess Lo reason ;” says Lady Montague.—Let. 28. 

“This we may partly guess at.”—Hakewill’s “ Apologie 
of the Providence aud Government of God.” Edit. 1630, 
pages 362, 379, 383. 

But here comes thé ne plus ultra of authority, if not in 
words, yet in matters of more importance, with a large por- 
tion of those who speek the English language, 

“If God has no more than an uncertain guess concerning 
events of thi# kind, (free acts of moral agents,) then he can 
declare no more than an uncertain guess.”—Edwards on the 
Will, p. 138, Sth) Lon. Edit. 

“Here God professes notonly to guess at, but to know 
Pharoah’s future disobedience.”—I1bid. 139. 

“ While God was in ignorance, &c. and did but guess at 
the m.”—Ibid, 148, 

“Can give no probable guess concerning them.” —Ibid. 267. 

These authorities, 7 should guess, are sufficient to justify 
any man in the use of this word ; that is, if he use it accord- 
ing to its meaning. But if he doubts, he may add those qno- 

¥ ted.by Mr, Pickering in his Vocabulary of Americanisms.— 
' . And if he still doubts, I should say, 6o far as respects this 
' ° — gttbject, he ought to be Rowans, xiv, 23.* 
s But there is apother word, for the use of which, in a cer- 
tain sense, we of New England have been still more ridi- 
© @@led; and for which Mr Pickering offers no excuse, but 
yields us up to the reproach of our adversaries. It is a little 
surprising that the learned gentleman should not have met 
with our use of this word in any standard writer; or, ra- 
*. ther, should net have observed it; especially as his profession- 
© alveading led him directly to the works where it is used, and 
_ by its use explained. It is more surprising, because his re- 
marks on Neale’s use of another word in its stead, seem to|! 
+ point to its use, and where it might have been found. 
The remarks of Doctor Franklin on this word, are a veri- 
fication of one of the firet remarks made in this paper, as 
*, ‘well ag another that might have been made with equal truth ; 
hat, great men are as small on subjects with. which they are 
) Unacquainted, as other men; and that their opinions, on sub- 
y, which they have never investigated, are of no more va- 
; than those of ordinary men. 
The proper use of the word mpreve is said to be, “ to ad- 
Yance in goodness,” “to raise from good to better.”—John- 
4 But it is used ivNew England, “to occupy,” “to pos- 
” (applied to lands.) And for this use, the good old pu-| 
of Massachusetts and Commecticut, as well as the he- 
of Rhode Island, are continually ridiculed, as if this 
dite origin with them, In their defence on this sub- 
I present myself as anadvocate ; and pledge myself to 
to you, gentlemen, as an impartial Rhode Island Jury, 
bes you may take to yourselves a higher 
g) authorized by law to judge of law-and fact—that their 
Edi 17 Vv ’ 113, 
Pye! "eae ®. 248. 88, eT ser, 99, 


Vi, AE 2, 63, 72, 185, 139, 14%, , B18. 
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there, do not call for so frequent use of a word, as here, it is 
not our fault, nor ought it to be attributed to our ignorance 
or want of taste. If we have coinedan uncouth word, or 
| perverted the use of a genuine one, 1 ask for no quarter.— 
Let justice be done, in the full measure of vindictive pun- 
jishment, according to théold Genevan rule, I will not, in 
such'€ase, esk for a single drop of water. 1 equally ahomi- 


nate all such coiners and their coinage. 


I Will first observe, that the words approve and improve 
meéan the same thing when applied to land. Also, approve- 
ment and improvement.—Lord Coke on Stat. West. 2. c. 46.— 
and Stat. Merton—2 Black. Com. 34. Here are my au- 
thorities. 

“ Approvement is when a man hath common in the lord’s 
waste, and the lord ineloseth part of his waste, for himself, 
leaving sufficient common,” &c. “This inclosing is called 
approvement.”—Lilly’s Register, Vol. 1.90. Edit. 1719.— 
But this definition is imperfect, as will appear by the subse- 
quent quotations, Besides, “ if the lord hath common in the 
tenant’s ground, the tenant may improve.” —2 Inst. 474. Edit. 

669, 

; “ Now it is to be seen how this approvement must be. And 
it must be divided by some inclosure, or defence, as it may be 
made several ; for it is lawful for the tenant to put in his cat- 
tle, &c. and if they stray into that part whereof the approve- 
ment is made, in defiult of inclosure, he is no trespasser.”— 
Ibid. 87. Tenant's Law, p. 274, Edit, 1726, referring to 
this passage, and 1 Tid. 106. says, “ The improvement is to 
be made by inelosure, and not by digging for coals, &c.— 
(See also Shep. Abr. vol. 1, 174, 386; edit. 1675, 2 Inst. 
87,476. Tenant's Law,275. Comyn’s Dig. Let. G. Title 
‘Common,’ 

“ The lord could not improve the land, when others have 
common, by the common !aw.”—Comyn. “ But now, by the 
Statute of Merton, the lord may improve.”"—Ibid, “It is 
provided by the Statute of Merton that the lord may approve, 
that is, inelose and convert to the uses of husbandry, (which 
is a melioration or approvement,) any waste ) unde 34 
Black, 239, 40. 

To understand the meaning of the words improve and 
improvement, and to be able to judge of the correctness of| 
their use, as applied by our forefathers, (as well as their de- 
scendants,) it must be remembered, that on their arrival here, 
the whole country lay waste, was one vast common, and that 
every separate occupation of this common, by inclosure, or 
any other way which appropriated it toa several or individu- 
al use, was, strictly speaking, en improvement of the land, 
according to the use of the word by the writers quoted. ‘To 
approve or improve land, sometimes means merely to inclose, 
for the purpose of separaté ocetpancy, and sometimes in- 
cludes both ideas, the inclosure and occupancy, with the 
right also, But in no case that I can find, does it mean, to 
inclose merely. The title in Comyn’s Digest, from whence 
the quotations from that writer are taken, is, “ How the lord 
may improve it,” the common:—that is,—how he may ap- 
propriate it to his separate use, OF occupy it in severalty ; for 
he might inclose itas he pleased, by fence, ditch, or other- 
wise. “The improvement is tobe made by inclosure, not by 
digging for coals, &c.” says Tenant’s Law. That is, the 
separate and individual oceupancy. So “the lord ought to 
‘divide the parts improved (from those not improved,) by 
hedge, ditch or other defence,” says Lord Coke. But to say 
that the lord ought to divide the parts inclosed by hedge, &c. 
would be giving the passage a totally different meaning ; 
and shows clearly, that occupancy or use is intended by the 
word # improved.” 

But there may be improvement without inclosure. The 
erection of a windmill, sheep-cote, cow-house, &c. are all 
improvements, and put by way of example, says Lord Coke. 

Thus it appears clearly, I think, that at the time our fa- 


‘word, im ite rimary meaning, at least, is both ac-||thers came to tl 
eas thority will go, to lite-|| land, to 
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partition fences t under improvement, (that 
not lying common, but occupied in severalty,) shall be n 

in equal halves,” &c. “And in case any Proprietor of a 
oe ailiieeen a eee : 
ly,) the land adjoining being unimproved, (lying ¢ 
and make the whole partition fence ; in such conse, i 
prietor or possessor of the land adjoining and unim 

shall, upon his improvement of the same, pay for the one 
of the partition fence.” 

So the Jaw of Massach as contained in an abridge- 
ment published in London, in 1704, evidently by an English. 
man, resident in England. “{f an owner of lands 
open, will improve his own land by fencing, he shali not com. 
pel his neighbour,” &e—p. 42, “The like order to be when 
land shall be ¢ against a town common,” &e, &c,— 
Ibid. (The title of the work mars “ An Abridgement of the 
Laws in use in her Majesty’s plantations,viz. of Virginia, Ja, 
maica, Barbadoes, Maryland, New England, Carolina, &c.” 

It is true that according to the quotations, the terms are — 
applied to the separate occupancy of common or waste lands | 
only, but such as our whole country consisted of on its first », 
settlement. And if the term was applicable to such lands 
then, is it not equally so now ?—and to all lands now oecu- » 
pied in severalty, as well as to those then thus occapied?— 
Every acre in our country, inclosed and held in severalty, or + 
appropriated to @ separate use, was taken from the waste, 


ant, 


+ 


‘ 


may improve, toties quoties, if there be sufficient common 
left for the tenants ; and if it be sufficient at the time of the’ ”~ 


the improvement stands.” n.—And of course continues 
to be an improvement, so long as thus severed from the 
common to an individual or separate use ; or until returned 
into the general common or waste. 

if it be thought that a lord is necessary to justify the use 
of the term, I have two answers. First, the right to improve, 
is not confined to the lord: the tenant may improve against 
the lord. But here in Rhode Island, our democratic ances- 
tors* have furnished me with a better answer. Speaking of 
the forfeiture of the felon’s estate to “the lord of the fee,” 
say they, 1647, “ Each town is of good right lord of the fee, 
in respect of all the lands contained within its bounds, from 
whom every man has received his lands; whieh lords being 
all here present in this General Assembly,and conceiving the 
wives and children ought not to bear the iniquity of the hus- 
bands and parents, do therefore agree, as far as in us lies, to 
allow the privilege of Kent throughout the whole Colony,and 
to propagate that country proverb in Providence Plantations, 
‘the father to the bough, the son to the plow. ”—NoBLE vE- 
Mocrats ! 

Excuse me, gentlemen, for the latter part of the quotation. 
It is too creditable to the uld heretics to allow the omission 
of agingle syllable: My object was, to show that we had 
“lords of the fee,” as well as they in England, and whose 


Seoffment was as much an improvement as theirs, 


I confess, however, that I can find no authority for extend- 
ing the use of the word to sermons and witnesses, But as I 
appear for the yeomanry only,—and take on myself their 
justification merely—I must leave the clergy and lawyers to 
take care of themselves. Ido this the more willingly, from 
a pretty strong conviction that, generally speaking, they are 
not only able, but have a peculiar aptitude for this kind of 
service. I have no doubt, however, that in those parts of 
Eugland from which the first settlers of our country came, 
the word was used there, at the time of their departure, in 
the same sense that they used it after their arrival here. Ut 
is not to be supposed that men of intelligence and eduea- 
tion, as were the leading men who first came to New-Eng- 
land, would have been guilty of perverting the use of a word 
common in their own country. Imjeonfirmation of this opi- 
nion, I quote the following passages: 











“Men choosing rather to stretch out their purse-strings, 





“* At the formation of their Government, they ** Declared that 
the form of government est blished in Providence Plantations is 





DemocrarticaL” ; writing the wordin large capitals. 


and is now, strictly speaking, an improvement. “The lord , 


improvement, though it afterwards appears to be insufficient, | ~ 
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. ject, Bat respecting his labors it is not my present purpose 


_ of the members, respecting his.age, his studies, &c., were 


» Yowels. The pupil spent six months before he was able to 


> 


question is put,‘ Is Jonarnay guilty, or not guilty ?—you, 
Mr. P: t, and “each lord here present,” as his name is 
called, rising and laying his right haud on his heart, will say, 
“Ne : , upon mine honor.” 8. E. 

ead > 


. THE DEAF AND DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK. 


, the different sounds. He experienced much difficulty in ob- 


. part of his pronunciation. 


ny out a di for thir money, th 
be ee concthe nadia that which theéénde 
h—Sahowite SE 1¢ Providence and G 


‘Br 
were forming, end 
of them 
ew, v. 17. 





of the West Indies, vol. i, 

Having been fully heard, as far a1 was able for the time 
allowed for preparation, I must hope for an honorable acquit- 
tal of the accused. Although the ‘accuser has been heard, 
often and again, times without number, and by counsel learn- | 
ed and unlearned,—I do not, therefore, anticipate any unfa- 
yorable result; knowing the high-minded character of the 
tribunal before which I have the of appearing. 

In declaring your opinions, I must as matter of right 
to the accused, here in Rhode Island, on our adherence to 
the character claimed by our forefathers in the quotatio 
from their we well as to ancient usage, in proclaimin | 
the opinion of egch, when such a characteris impeached and 
ee peers. 1 shall expect, therefore, when the 





For the Literary Journal. 


Mr Eprron—Among the innumerable achievements of 
modern science, is the important discovery of the methed of 
imparting instruction to the Deafand Dumb. To this is so- 
ciety indebted for the means of usefulness which are enjoy- 
ed by a great number of individuals who otherwise would 
have appeared tobe doomed by Nature to an almost total 
deprivation of the higher enjoyments which she affords to 
their fellow beings, and to live only for the exercise of the 
unproductive functions of animal existence. The world is 
much indebted to the illustrious Abbe Sicard, for the spirit 
of philanthropy which dictated, and the unremitied labor and 
perseverance which accomplished this great and noble ob- | 





to speak. Pwish to call the attention of your readers to those 
of the Abbe Jamet, whose name is worthy of being associa- 
ted with that of his celebrated predecessor, 

Like the Abbe Sicard, he devotes his attention exclusive- 
ly to the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; and the degree 
of success which has crowned his efforts may be seen, by an 
account in a late French journal, of which the following is a 
translation. Ber", 


The Abbe Jamet, Superintendant of the House of Bon 
veur, has recently exhibited to the Academy of Caen, a 
man, born deaf and dumb,whom he has taught to speak; 

in a very correct manner. Questions propoged by several 








communicated to him by his Jeafned instructor ; to all which 
he gave prompt answers. But there is something unnatural 
and harsh in his hollow and forced tones, which strikes the 
ear unpleasantly ; and his voice would appear to proceed 
from an automaton, if it were not for the apparent motion of 
his chest and vocal organs. 

The Abbe Jamet related some particulars respecting the 
Beans which he had employed for producing this surprising } 
Tesult. He commenced by drawing the figure of an open 
Mouth ; and then traced within it the form of a tongue, in 
@very different position necessary for the production of all 


im-l|at length approaches as near as possible to a correct articu- 


his|| strong intellectual powers: his figure is agreeable ; his eyes 
was|/are animated ; and although his manner is calm and reserved, 


.* * 


le re 
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lation. He is totally deaf, 

der. “Only,” says he, “when a 

I feel a noise under my feet.” 
The young man -is eighteen years of age; and exhibits 


unable to hear even thun- 
rolls along the street, 


his features are not wanting in expression. He is the only 


vored to teech to speak. He is a grand-nephew of Cardinal 
Lafare. 





For the Literary Journal. 


THE DWELLERS IN DUST. 


‘Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the 
of herbs.”” learan. 
Wake, “ye that dwell in dust ;” awake, 
Ye long departed friends, and break 
The grave’s dread bands : 
Ye spirits of the just, arise ; 
Ascend into your native skies ; 
The Lord commands! 


Father, thy thin, white hairs, were spread 
Where Death, not I, the pillow made 
Thy sun went down 
In lone old age, when life was dim 
To the tired soul, hast’ning to him 
Who broke Death's iron crown. 


Mother, I see the mournful grass 

Wave o’er thy breast, as oft I pass 
Thy silent bed : 

Wake, ’tis thy last, beloved child 

Now calls, in fond, vain accents wild— 
Wake, mother, from the dead! 


Brothers, ye quit life’s chequered scev~ 
In the full pride of manhood,—green 
Was the dashing sea 
That closed o’er one,—on either distant bier, 
Did strangers shed the solitary tear, 
At Pity’s gentle plea. 


Wake, “ye that dwell in dust ;” *tis Jesus calls; 
In holy accents grace and mercy falle— . 
The dew descends, 
Calling the freed ones to come forth, and sing 
Thy praise, thou blest Redeemer, Savior, King— 
Awake, dear friends! 





bor the Literary Journal. 


TOA VIOLET, 
PLUCKED IN ROVEMBER. 

Thou tiny floweret, lowliest of the train 

Of her the flora) queen ; and earliest too 
To herald and to grace her gorgeous reign ;— 

The wind that wafts the plainiag dove’s first.coo, 
Thy delicate breath embalins. Beside the rill, 

Or sheltering shadow of some bush or stone, 
Mid Summer’s fervid heats, thou lingerest still ; 

Or bending o’er the brink of fountain lone, 
To drink its coolness ;—novw, in evil hour, 
November’s blighting blast and sleety shower, 


To bide ;—what dost thou here ?—Congealing dews 
Distil the damps of death ; beneath the frown 
Of the dark sky, even Autum’s mottled hues 





taining some of the sounds, particulaly those of the nasal 
Pronounce the liquid U/; and even now it isthe least distinct 


Besides the pupil’s ability to speak, which must he viewed 
48a wonderful result of bis instructor’s skill, he writes with 


Have faded to one uniform, dull brown. 
Alas, that humble thatch of withered leaves, 

At best, protection weak and doubtful lends 
Against the storm; while often it decéives 

The step, tocrash that little furm which bends 
So meekly deprecating : now, pale flower, 
Thou seem’st beneath the gathering gloom to cower. 





great facility, and by that means also can convey his i 
to others, But the most extraordinary fact respecting him 


is, that when he has given a wrung pronunciation to a word, 
‘eon at a sign froin his instructor, until he 







Shakspeare and Byron, bards of highest place, 
Have not disdained to twine thee witb their leaves 





a 





ri plock thee from thy stem, by pity sseved; 
Better to break the bruised reed than to bind, 
Enough of this cold world we both have proved— 
(“A fellow makes us wondrous kind ;”) 
And thy “ blue eyes” e’en now are fading ; through 
Their frozen tears, they beam more coldly blue. 
C. A. Geers, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Taues anp Skercnes—sucn as THEY Aak2z—By William 
L. Stoné: New York; Harper and Brothers.—Several of 
these tales have already appeared either in the English’er 
American annuals ; but the greater number of them are now 
for the first time published, They are principally founded 
on events in our early colonial history, which are in most in- 
stances very skilfully united with the fictitious portions of 
the narratives, The stories of ‘Mercy Disborough’ and ‘The 
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| Mysterious Bridal’ are told with much effect ; and although 


in the descriptive parts of these, as well as of some of the 
shorter pieces, there are occasional marks of baste in the 
composition, yet as a whole, these volumes are highly credit» 
able to their author ; ‘particularly when considered, in the 
words of the preface, as “the production of occasional hoars 
of relaxation, snatched from the demands of a laborious pro- 
fession,” 


| Perropicats ron May.—The present number of Fuir- 
field’s North American Magazine is an excellent one. This 
work, which daring the past year has be®n increasing in the 
richness and variety of its contents, still maintains its firm, 
|ancompromising American character; and presents to its 
readers, the evident results of more labor than any other 
monthly periodical in the United States. 


| Mrs Hale’s American Ladies’ Magazine contains its osual 
‘variety of instructive and tastefully written articles, ‘She is 
\unremitted imher exertions to sustain and advanee the repy- 
tation of a work which her countrywomen ought to be proud 
te encourage. We should be pleased to see it more exten- 
|sively patronised in our Own city and State. 


| The attention of our readers has repeatedly been called 
‘to the merits of the nnals of Education and Instructionp and 
we have expressed our hope that ithe energetic measures 
| which were proposed by several of the friends of Education, 
for the continuance of this valuable publication, might be so 
far seconded by the public, as to place it on a secure founda- 
tion for the future. We are gratified to learn that its pros- 
pects are brightening. Mr Woodbridge has persevered amid 
oe the obstacles which have impeded his course, and has not 
‘permitted these to cause the least relaxation of his efforts.— 
| We heartily wish him the success which he deserves! His 
work recommends itself to every individual who feels an in- 
terest in the cause of Education, and in an especial manner 
to those who are practically engaged in the business of in- 
| struction. 

The United States Military and Naval Magazine, edited 
and published at Washington, by Benjamin Homans, is prin- 
cipally devoted to subjects relating to the discipline and af- 
fairs of the Army and Navy. The ability which is dislayed 
in the editorial department of this Magazine, together with 
ithe judicious selections which it usually contains, should se- 
cure it the favor of all who age connected with the pablic 
service, 
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Of fadeless laure! ;—wilt thou deign to grace 


ry.—The Chamber of Psyche.—Norwegian War Song.— 














The chaplet rade a meaner minstrel weaves? 


| Song, from the Italian-—Domestic Love.—'Sing, Gondolier.’ 
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DOMESTIC LOVE. 





THE CHAMBER OF PSYCHE. 


Tread softly theve.emorous rooms! 
For every is hung with life, 
And biaaes in karepesiegs strife 
Unloose ir sharp a perfumes. 
Pie carpet’ silken leaves be 
silken leaves have sprun 
Andbowren la its ban beasty Sang - 
These sterry flowers and agure blooms! 


Tread softiy—By a creature fair 

The deity of Love reposes; 

His red lips open, like the roses 
Which round his hyacinthine hair 

Hang in coronals ; 

And passion fills the arched halls ; 
And beauty floats upon the air! 

of > shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white, and cold, and mute, 

Lest he should wake the Spring below. 
Oh, look! for here lie Love and Youth, 

Fair spirits of the heart and mind ; 
Alas! that one should-stray from truth, 

And one be ever, ever blind ! 


lie they, like lost pleasures flung 

_ Eden’s rich grassy bowers, 

Nourished both by breath of flowers 
Once, and still divine and young: 
“Bare somewhere a green home must be, 

Though ise and faith have flown, 

Where these two may slumber on, 

Sweet friends, into Eternity ! 


NORWEGIAN WAR SONG. 


Norsenf€n ! loose the ample sail, 
Bid our battle standard fly ; 
Hark—upon the whistling gale, 
Comes the swart blood raven’s cry. 
r the valiant sends the eC, 
Weil he loves our barks too see, 
Bounding o’er the foamy seas, 
Bearing dauntless hearts and free. 


Stern Niorder waves his hand 
Tr his ocean cave below, 
ftly at the high command 
lash the billows from our prow. 
What reck we of peaceful life, 
Calm, untroubled, listless days ? 
Ours the battle’s furious strife, 
Ours the city’s baleful blaze. 


Frowning crag and surf serround 

This our native Northergwhore ; 
We a wider empire found 

On the broad wave’s sounditig roar ; 
Where so distant is the strand 

That knows not our gallant bark ? 
Where so guarded is the Jand 

That dreads not our streamer dark ? 


Lordly France and fertile Spain, 
Bubject own our iron sway ; 
England rich, and fair Almaine, 
Trembling our behests obey, 

Fill the beakers to the brim— 
Each to quaff the pledge combine ; 
Wassail to our galley trim! 
Wassail to the surging brine ! 


SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Oh, who art thou of pensive beauty, 
Whose looks so soft, so sad appear? 
All court thee with assiduous duty, 
And yet all greet thee with a tear. 
‘I sing in low and plaintive measure, 
Of days and sorrows long past by, 
And young and old with we 
Dwell on the strains of Memory, 


Oh, who art thou of youthful brightness, 
With airy stepand locks of gold. 
The heart to meet thee, boundsin | 
The eyes with smiles thy form behold 
‘I strive to gild this world of sadness, 
And change it to a sunny slope: 
All love my song and tale of gladness, 
And call me by the name of Hope.’ 


pentotnees aol eee, 

ms dwelli vi ty Gollean wile, , 
w 18 iW, 

That in the ickets of the woodbine hide ; 


With hum of bees around, and from the side 


Of woody hills, some little bubbl 
Shining alo banks with harebells 
And cope ki tn eachte on the wing, — 
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When Morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling. | 1 Pad 
Qh ! iove of loves, to thy white hand is given a 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ; 
Thine are the joyous hours of Winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee ; 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea, Th 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, At such opportuni doub' 
Spit! Ive tht a hrigiieh thos boat eons truth very roundly and cuttingly, only there must be no mip Lerth 
<= “ of passion or rudeness. whole body of behc , 
And on its altar elosed—forever closed thy plume! sal ; r * sibel y 
_—— pega = yee oa nds. custom is a. he 
SING, GONDOLIER. ded to more refined nations.— of Greenland. Ue 
’ BY MRS. HEMANS. ss . 1 or thi 
Sing to me, Gondolier! Tue Tuexmometer.—The thermo: , alth sm 4 =ocove! 
Sing words from Tasso’s lay ; ted half a century earlier than the bero 4 mae oh mae there 
While pure, and still, and clear, half a centary later in arriving at perf Hiero, Idlen 
Night seems but softer day. flourished at Alexandria about one hundred sgdithirty yogi come 
Th . is gently falling, whore Cates, has Geomted, in his Spiritalia, a -: 
r) to hear wea ass, in which water was made to ri n 
Some strain, the past recalling ; the vielssitudes of day and night, or rather the Gh =! 
Sing to me, Gondolier! heat and cold. ee ean had been for ages og 
or consid in the light of a curious cor tone 
= _ me * - — Bot Sancti very leamed. —» ingenious I ¥ 
rou 0 rave ; ianjwho was long Professor of Medicine in the U 
Bid no high pomhers break » Padua, and had labored to improve his art by the 
The silence of the wave ! of experimental science, reduced the h ich » after 
Gone age the nob] rted, Hiero into a more compendioas form ; and nstructe, B Wh'c 
Closed the bright pageants here ; ‘about the close of the sixteenth century, umes Hi 
And the glad song is departed | since known by the name of the air thermon ' ¥ to fa 
From the mournful Gondolier ! employed with prow advantage to examine t heat off a 
<i.’ human body in fevers. a 
, : Some years afterward, a similar instrument was contf save 
Spare Dier.—There was friend of mine, who was sup- y ? a , 
posed to be dying of a hepatic affection—# thorough break pet oe any Seacs anaenie oy Drebbel, a 
up ; he was advanced in life, his liver was all wrong, and he th pg Je ri 4 Ps 4 aa = Free. ino tMdoe but 
was dying—at least so his doctor said; but as he wasdying, | . e Feign i to Bn 2 rw D roduce jo brad 
and as a drowning man will always catch at a straw, he ex-||'28trument into England.—Percy Anecdotes, ded 
pressed a Saglor desire to see me, to know if I could or- — him 
der any that would do him good. I was sent for, and) Haypn.—The poet Carpaoi once asked his friend Hayda thin 
[ went into the country tosee him. I said to him,‘ Upon my ||« how it happened that his church music was al a 
life, Sir, I should be hap if I eould suggest any thing that of an animating, cheerful, and even gay dese : the 
was like y to do you good, but I amvery ignorant of the med-)) this Haydn’s answer was,“ J] cannot make it to it 
ical profession, and if I were not, [ really don’t think I could) write according to the thoughts which | feel: shat 
8 t more judicious treatment than has been prescribed ; upon God, my beart is so full of joy that the notes d . hav 
b ir, | ive youmectas on your diet, in the pres-| jeap as it were from my pen; and since God has given mes Moi 
ence of your medical man.” | knew the man before, he prid-| cheerful heart, it will be easily forgiven me, that ] serve him tob 
ed himself on his virtue ; he drank no wine, but he did that) with a cheerful spirit.” pris 
which, for any thing I know, is as bad—he ate most prepos- | fel and 
terously—was a perfect glutton. ‘Now,gaid T, ‘I know you | ‘ : J ond 
like milk; I shall.give you acup of milk for breakfast, andj) Bex Jonson.—A vintner, to whom he was in debt, invited poe 
you may put a piece of bread in it, but not one drop of the) him to dinner; and told him thet if he would give him anim § -\ 
milk displaced by the bread must be replaced in the cup; Mediate answer to the following questions, he would forgive I 
you may take a new-laid egg to dinner, and a piece of bread), him his debt. The vintner asked him what God is best pless- for 
and butter; about four o’clock you may drink some soda-wa- ed with; what the devil is best pleased with; what the orld ali 
ter, and then have done for the day. Continue that for some 4. best peenee Site i apd yee he was eas ieaeed Pa a 
aking j e of every six urs in the day.’ nN, withou e on gave Olowing repip; 
He did 80, card, toe wee as well opened to hae which, as an impromptu, deserves A small share of fer eb 
grown young again; he got quite active, and really it was!) « God is best pleased, when men forsake their sin ; * fou 
quite astonishing to see him. About three months after-|| ‘The deyil’s best pleased, when they persist therein ; a ws 
goctes - pen ee I © nate Ae = The world’s best pleased, when thou dost sell good wine; Jf / fer 
stuff normou } ore aa 
nto his m After dinner,we walked in the garden; he Pe best pleased Sees aay een nt 
was a m t, and in the course of our walk I said to him aan ‘ wo 
— Pray, Sit, what would you think of a man who from noth-|| We are naturally more apt to eee! ourselves with the fu- pe 
had raised a small capital, and who might, if he chose to|/ ture than the past,and while we luxuriate in expectation,may ils 
"} go on, increase that to an immense fortune, but who did not}| be easily persuaded to purchase what we yet rate only by on 
choose to go on, but squandered that capital away ; what|| imagination, at a higher price than experience will warrant ner 
would 7% ink of him ?’ ‘Why, said he, Net rape 7 was aise fre 
a d— fool ? “Then,said I, what one may think of wealth, a- ? ; vers 
nother may think” of health, and » omen the man. I say!) rr of wstene Is co ae = Joa of in 
health is like wealth, extremely difficult to get a little of 3! wade g A ee eee, eee ny a 
rete | without it, man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, 80 ‘ 
but when you have got it, if you take care of it, it will in-ll wetter then 6 hind of verminx—Lerd Midem. lor 
crease, and increase, too, with compound interest; but it is}! . 
the nature of man that he will not do well unless he is com- a 4 
met, anu I believe you will find this to be the lesson of Let the virtuous remember, amid their afflictions, that ris 
uman life. If people will not take care of health, and do} though the heart of a good man may bleed, it will never feel fo 
well from inclination, they will be obliged to do it from com-|'a torment equal to the rendings of remorse. hi 
pulsion ; but there are those who will even defy necessity,| = a th 
and those people go to the devil of course.’—Abernethy’s Lec- | Ro LITERARY JOURNAL, ie 
tures. lp Is y ae, sons A No. aay ce - 
one Providence, R. 1. Terms—Two dollars an y cents : 
Greentany Doris.—There is one thing the most singu-|| annum, if paid in advance; or three dollars, at the end of the w 
lar of all, that they even decide their quarrels by singing and year. Every Fe gon obtaining six subscribers, and being re- ae 
dancing, and call this a single combat. If one Greenlander|| sponsible for the same, will be entitled to receive a seventh MW 
imagines himself injured by another, he betrays not the least copys is. All letters and communications on business, are ‘he 
emotions of vexation or wrath, much jess of revenge ; bat he|| to be di post paid, to w 








composes a satirical poem ; this he repeats so often 
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